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Abstract: This study was conducted to identify the characteristics of a 
group of Turkish pre-service English Language teachers’ reflective 
writing. A mixed method approach was taken in the analysis of their 
written reflections on a video-recorded microteaching experience at the 
end of a campus-based methodology course. First, qualitative analysis of 
the written reflections revealed the modes and themes of reflection. 
Second, the crosstabulations of the emerging reflective and thematic 
categories were calculated to investigate how each category interacted. 
The analyses revealed that while most of the reflection was descriptive 
and focused on the self, some of the participants engaged in reflection 
that showed a search for reasons behind and alternatives to their 
practice. Some also referred to past and hypothetical future experiences. 
This study contributes to the knowledge base on the reflective writing of 
non-native pre-service English Language teachers and emphasises the 
importance of tapping into reflections early on in pre-service teacher 
education. 


Introduction 

Reflective practice (RP) has been the dominant paradigm in English Language 
Teaching (ELT) teacher education for the past two decades since the emergence of the 
postmethod era (Kumaravadivelu, 1994, 2001). This new age in the field was characterised by 
a move away from the search for a perfect foreign language teaching method to the 
recognition of the complexity of the foreign language/teaching process. In the spirit of this 
change, RP seemed to be the ideal approach to teacher education. Unlike traditional teacher 
education models, it places the teachers at the centre of their own development as they 
analyse and evaluate their own practice, initiate change, and monitor the effects of this change 
(Freeman, 2002; Richards, 2008; Wallace, 1991). 

While traditional models rely on the one-way transmission of knowledge and the 
imitation of idealised practice, RP in both mainstream and ELT teacher education utilises a 
variety of techniques, including reflective writing (see e.g., Brookfield, 1995; Richards & 
Farrell, 2005). Consequently, it is now common for pre-service teachers (PSTs) in ELT 
world-wide to be required to write reflections on examples of teaching they have observed or 
enacted as part of their practicum courses. Recent research in both mainstream and ELT 
teacher education has shown that reflecting through writing, when approached in an informed 
way, can help both in-service and pre-service teachers to think more productively on their 
practice (see e.g., Davis, 2006; Freese, 2006; Ho & Richards, 1993; Lee, 2007; Luk, 2009; 
Tsang, 2003; Watts & Lawson, 2009). 

In countries such as Turkey, although RP is not standard practice in the campus-based 
courses of teacher preparation programmes, PSTs are expected to write weekly reflections as 
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part of their school-based practicum courses. As a result, they do not always enter these 
courses with a full realisation of what reflection entails and how it can help their learning 
(Russell, 2005). Hence, before the PSTs go out to schools, it would seem logical to help 
promote reflection in addition to field-related pedagogical knowledge during the campus- 
based methodology courses (see, e.g. Freeman, 2002), the ‘interface’ of the current title. This 
is the stance I took in the context of the current study, which reports how a group of Turkish 
ELT PSTs reflected on their practice following a microteaching experience at the end of such 
a methodology course. 


Review of Literature 

Reflection 

While reflection has been the buzz word in mainstream and ELT teacher education 
recently, there is no consensus on the definition of the term, and furthermore on its 
teachability. The most frequently cited definitions are those of Dewey (1991/1933) and Schon 
(1991/1983), which as Fendler (2003) pointed out, are contradictory. While Dewey 
emphasised the scientific rationality of reflective thought, Schon saw it as an artistic and 
intuitive process. However, drawing on the definitions of a number of researchers, essential 
elements of reflection have been reported as engaging cognitively and affectively with 
practical experiences in such a way as to make sense of the often messy events beyond a 
common sense level with the view to learning and professional development (Boud, 2001; 
Brookfield, 1995; Osterman & Kottkamp, 2004). Many studies carried out in both mainstream 
and ELT teacher education have distinguished between descriptive reflection, which provides 
an account of events; analytic reflection, which searches for reasons, provides alternatives and 
evaluates the result of teaching; and critical reflection, in which the larger socio-political 
context is taken into account (see, e.g. Collier, 1999; Davis, 2006; Hall, 1997; Hatton & 

Smith, 1995; Jay & Johnson, 2002; Stanley, 1998; Ward & McCotter, 2004). 

These studies were based on the assumption that reflection can and should be taught. 
However, there is a considerable amount of debate on whether or not reflection is an innate or 
a learned process. In an early study on the reflective abilities of PSTs, Richards, Gipe, 

Levitov and Speaker (1989) suggested that disposition to reflection depends on a number of 
psychological and personality traits, and hence some are more likely to engage in reflection 
than others. Recently, in a theoretical discussion of the nature of reflective thought, Gelter 
(2003) argued that people are not genetically predisposed to reflect spontaneously and that 
reflective thought must be taught. Not all would take a similar stance, however. More 
recently, Edwards and Thomas (2010) contended that all teachers reflect and that there are no 
‘reflective toolkits’ (p. 5) that can be taught directly. To rationalise reflection, in their opinion, 
is to diminish intelligence. 

However, Yost, Sentner and Forlenza-Bailey (2000) remarked that that many PSTs 
held narrow views of knowledge as discrete pieces of information, a mindset which ‘is 
diametrically opposed to the type of thinking required of a reflective practitioner’ (p. 46). In a 
similar vein, Russell (2005) commented that many of his PSTs did not take reflection 
seriously in comparison to other undergraduate coursework. He remarked that PSTs actually 
want to be told how to reflect, rather than be told about reflection. That is, RP should be 
taught ‘explicitly, directly, thoughtfully and patiently’ (p. 203). 

While the Yost et al (2000) and Russell (2005) studies refer to the North American 
context, this situation is also particularly true of Turkey, where candidate teachers are 
admitted to undergraduate level teacher preparation programmes, and are then appointed to 
posts in schools after graduation by means of centrally-administered examinations consisting 
entirely of multiple choice items, which by their nature emphasise discrete knowledge and 
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correct answers. Moreover, Rakicioglu (2005) found that Turkish ELT PSTs believed 
knowledge came from an authority and was learned quickly without questioning, rather than 
being personally, socially and critically constructed. The line taken in the present study is that 
explicit guidance in reflection would be beneficial in the current cultural context. 


Reflective Practice in Pre-Service Contexts 

One important change in ELT teacher education that RP has brought about is in the 
view of teacher-learning. Teacher-learning is now realised to be a socially negotiated process 
that takes place within a context; and, rather than the translation of knowledge and theories 
into practice (Richards, 2008). Unlike more traditional teacher education models, RP takes 
into consideration the past experiences (e.g. Romano, 2006) and personal practical knowledge 
(e.g. Tsang, 2004) of teachers and allows them to apply this accumulation to their own 
practical contexts. The ability of PSTs to project themselves mentally into the future (see, e.g. 
Eren, 2009) to anticipate potential teaching-related problems (see, e.g. Boud, 2001; Freese, 
2006) is also a particularly valuable activity, and encourages more creativity than 
retrospective reflection alone (Akbari, 2007). 

Freeman (2002) states the lack of importance given to the concept of context in most 
ELT teacher education programmes as a reason behind the gap between theory and practice. 
The knowledge base of campus-based courses cannot always equip teachers to deal with 
every aspect of their own particular teaching context. In countries such as Turkey, the 
educational culture is very different to that of the countries from which the predominant 
theoretical knowledge base of the field has emerged, and there are even internal differences 
between urban and rural areas in terms of culture, economy and expectations (Cakiroglu & 
Cakiroglu, 2003). ELT teacher educators in Turkey will be familiar with the resistance of 
PSTs to certain approaches and techniques because they do not see any relevance to their own 
professional context (see, e.g. Cubukcu, 2010). They often find it difficult to apply what they 
have learned during their campus-based courses to their school-based practical courses. This 
suggests that the campus-based methodology courses themselves should be conducted 
reflectively in order to provide an internal transition between the campus-based and school- 
based components of teacher education. 

Having RP as the central pillar (Wallace, 1991; Freeman, 2002) of ELT teacher 
education programmes should help PSTs develop skills of reflection so they can investigate 
and optimise their language teaching beliefs (e.g. Richards & Lockhart, 1996) and personal 
practical knowledge (Tsang, 2004), in addition to providing them with the vocabulary and 
discourse enabling them to assign meaning to their experiences (Akbari, 2007; Freeman, 
2002). Reflective writing is one way for ELT teachers to investigate their own practice (see, 
e.g. Richards & Farrell, 2005). 


Reflective Writing 

Writing is a technique used in teacher education to encourage PSTs to make 
connections between what they learn on campus-based courses and their practical 
experiences, thus enhancing their reflective abilities (Yost et al, 2000). Many other 
researchers in general education have reported the benefits of using different forms of 
reflective writing in teacher education (e.g. Collier, 1999; Freese, 2006). There have been a 
number of studies carried out with the reflective writing of PSTs in the field of ELT. Numrich 
(1996) reported that novice teachers were preoccupied with their own teaching behaviour, 
they transferred or rejected teaching skills used in their own language learning experience and 
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they reported unexpected discoveries about their teaching. Tsang (2003) found that PSTs 
largely reflected on an evaluation of teaching during free reflection, but that they took into 
consideration theories of teaching in assigned reflections. Recently, Lee (2007) discussed the 
potential of dialogue and response journals to encourage reflection in PSTs to help them 
investigate their own values, experiences and beliefs. More recently, Luk (2008) analysed the 
discourse features of the high and low grade practicum reports of a group of PSTs. She 
discovered differences in the way the high and low scorers approached their tasks, and as to 
what the assessors valued as effective reflective discourse. 

Despite the recent research on ELT PSTs’ reflective writing in practicum contexts, 
there appears to be a gap in the research on reflective writing of these PSTs in campus-based 
courses, particularly in the Turkish context. This study aims to determine how and on what a 
group of Turkish ELT PSTs reflect in their writing after a microteaching experience during a 
campus-based methodology course. The following research question was formulated to this 
aim: ‘How and on what do a group of Turkish ELT PSTs reflect in their reflective reports 
following a campus-based microteaching experience?’ 


The Current Study 

The English Language Teaching (ELT) programme offered by the departments of 
Foreign Language Education (FLE) in Turkish universities is a 4-year long undergraduate 
programme leading to a BA degree. Admission to the programme requires completion of 
Turkish secondary education, or a foreign equivalent, and attainment of the required score on 
the national university entrance examination (see Cakiroglu & Cakiroglu, 2003). Graduates 
from the programme are employed in Ministry of National Education primary and secondary 
schools, universities or in the private sector. 

As with all teacher education programmes in Turkey, the ELT programme is 
determined by the Turkish Council of Higher Education (YOK in Turkish). The programme 
currently in operation was introduced in the autumn semester of the 2006-2007 academic year 
(see YOK 2007). It aims to provide a solid foundation in the major theoretical and 
methodological issues of ELT. The first three years consist entirely of campus-based courses 
with the emphasis moving gradually from theoretical to applied knowledge. The final year 
includes, but is not limited to, two school-based practicum courses run in cooperation with 
local Ministry of National Education schools. 

The course involved in the current study was the Teaching Language Skills II (TLS II) 
course, the second part of a two-semester long ELT methodology course in the third year of 
study aimed at teaching the techniques and stages of teaching grammar, pronunciation, 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing. While YOK provides a general description for each 
course, material and teaching approach are left to the instructors. In the current study, I 
adopted a reflective approach to the course and supported theoretical readings and discussions 
with weekly guided observations (Wajnryb, 1992) of video-recorded language skills lessons 
given by the instructors in the department, including myself. During the observations, I drew 
the participants’ attention to both effective and ineffective teacher behaviour, the outcomes of 
this behaviour and possible alternative actions. Thus, in addition to presenting the required 
course content, I aimed to acquaint the PSTs with the reflective skills required of them in the 
practical courses of the final year. 

The final assessment in the TLS II course included a microteaching activity of 
planning and executing a 40 minute language skills lesson in groups of three using materials 
of the participants’ own choice. The lessons were recorded by the PSTs themselves using 
their own digital cameras, thus the responsibility for recording was passed into their own 
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hands rather than being imposed by the instructor. The final portfolios included the 
microteaching documents: a lesson plan, the video-recording on a CD, a transcription of their 
own part of the lesson aimed at raising the awareness of their classroom language and 
positioning in the classroom (Wallace, 1991), and a computer-printed written reflection on 
their own performance. 


Method 

Research Design 

This study was conducted using a mixed method approach, a pragmatic approach to 
research design in which elements of qualitative and quantitative approaches are combined in 
a single study for the purpose of breadth and depth of understanding (see, e.g. Johnson & 
Onwuegbuzie, 2004). The reason for adopting this approach was driven by the scope of the 
study, which aimed to describe the reflective characteristics of the writing of this particular 
group of PSTs at both a group and an individual level. 


Participants 

This study was carried out in the spring term of the 2009-2010 academic year in the 
ELT programme of the Department of Foreign Language Education of a large university in 
the Western Black Sea region of Turkey. The participants were 28 regular-section students 
(22 female, 6 male) aged between 21 and 24 years (M = 21.5, SD = .96) in their third year of 
study. The mean Grade Point Average (GPA) for the group was 2.99 (SD = .43) on a scale of 
4. Since higher education in Turkey is relatively expensive (Cakiroglu & Cakiroglu, 2003), 
the social economic status of the participants was assumed to be at least medium. All the 
participants were Turkish citizens and non-native speakers of English. Since they had been 
admitted to the programme on the basis of their scores on the foreign language component of 
the university entrance examination, their English language proficiency was assumed to be 
similar. None of them had had any formal teaching experience; although at the time of the 
data collection, they were all giving one-to-one English lessons to primary school pupils of 
underprivileged families as part of their Community Service course, and one had been 
teaching primary school pupils voluntarily for a charitable organisation for three years. The 
PSTs were all willing to participate in this study and they chose pseudonyms, real Turkish 
names reflecting their gender, to protect their identity. All extracts provided are original in 
terms of spelling, grammar and punctuation. 


Data Sources and Collection 

The data that formed the core of the current study, the written reflections of each PST 
on their microteaching experiences, were qualitative in nature. While the data were cross- 
sectional in nature and cannot be considered as journal entries on their own, they show the 
‘starting point’ of the students’ reflective writing before they took the school-based practicum 
courses in the following year, the assessment of which includes written reflections on weekly 
observations and teaching tasks. The data were collected in the participants’ portfolios 
submitted as part of the final assessment at the end of term. 
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Data Analysis 

The data were prepared for analysis by scanning the computer-printed reflections and 
converting them into electronic documents. In accordance with the mixed method approach 
adopted in the study, the data analysis procedure occurred in a number of steps. These are 
detailed in the following sections. 


Qualitative Analysis 

The initial step was to reduce the qualitative data (Johnson & Onwuegbuzie, 2004) by 
content analysis, a technique in which the many words of a text are classified into fewer 
categories with similar meanings which are defined according to the focus of the research. 

The emerging categories are assigned codes which can then be subjected to further analyses, 
including statistical data analysis techniques (Johnson & Onwuegbuzie, 2004; Miles & 
Huberman, 1994). 

In the analysis, I took Ward and McCotter’s (2004) liberal definition of reflection as 
‘any text focusing on a specific teaching action’ (p. 248), since any event written about had 
been deliberately chosen by the participants as material for reflection. I read and re-read the 
data to divide them into chunks of meaning with identifiable topics, keeping in mind the focus 
of the study (Miles & Huberman, 1994), namely the manner and theme of reflection. I used 
the ‘Add comment’ facility of the computer software to assign each chunk with two codes. 
One was given according to the mode of reflection (referred to hereon as reflective codes), 
and the second according to the content of reflection (thematic codes). The reflective codes 
were assigned by a top-down process using a reflective rubric I had previously developed 
(Ye§ilbursa, 2008) in a study with in-service university ELT teacher educators. The decision 
to use this rubric was made after the initial reading through the data. Table 1 shows the modes 
of reflection that emerged from the initial qualitative analysis in the current study with 
examples from the data. 


Code 

Explanation 

R 

general reflection 

‘In this lesson ,we talked about hospitals and made my friends do an activity 

Example 

called “At the Doctor's Office”’ (Ay§a) 

R+ 

positive reflection 

‘I prepared a paper on which instructions are written. This was very helpful 

Example 

to me at the beginning of lesson.’ (Efe) 

R- 

negative reflection 

Example 

‘I couldn't show my exact performance in the lesson.' (Ozge) 

RR 

reflection on reasons 

Example 

‘because in this way, we saw our mistakes and criticized ourselves’ (Sibel) 

RS 

reflection on solutions 

‘I should try to increase my speed of speech and speak more fluently and 

Example 

rhythmically’ (ElifK) 

RN 

reflection on new discoveries 

Example 

‘I realised that I used “ok” many times’ (Bii§ra) 


Table 1: Modes of reflection 


I preferred to use a self-developed reflective rubric rather than one already developed 
and published (e.g. Ward & McCotter, 2004) because I wanted to reveal details which were 
not accounted for in these frameworks. For example, whether reflection occurred specifically 
on solutions or reasons; whether the participants had learned anything new about themselves 
as a result of the microteaching experience; and whether reflection was positive or negative, 
thus revealing any tendencies of a ‘self-congratulatory’ (Luk, 2008, p. 634) nature, of blaming 
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others (Watts & Lawson, 2009; Freese, 2006) or of ‘self-laceration’ (Brookfield, 1995), all of 
which are considered to be unproductive characteristics of reflection. 

The thematic codes were assigned by bottom-up analysis of the data, involving several 
readings of the data by the researcher and an independent coder, a research assistant from the 
same department as the researcher who was familiar with qualitative data analysis. After 
several conferences with the second independent coder, the coding system was modified to 
resolve any discrepancies. A final independent coding of 10% of the data revealed acceptable 
levels (Miles & Huberman, 1994) of 90% agreement for the set of reflective codes, and 95% 
for the set of thematic codes. 

The emerging themes of reflection were found to be the actions of the teachers 
themselves (slf); others, including their peers they were teaching and their teaching partners 
(oth); the microteaching task and the video-recording (tsk); and past and future hypothetical 
experiences (exp). Table 2 gives these findings with examples from the data. 


Code 

Self 

Example 

Others 

Example 

Task 

Example 

Exp 

Example 


Explanation 

Actions of student-teacher 

"I have realized that I was a bit nervous and standing behind the table" (Ay§egiil) 

Actions of students and teaching partners 

"My classmates behaved as if there had been a real teacher" (ZehraS) 

The microteaching activity and the videorecording 

"I could not guess that watching my video while giving lesson could be so effective" (ElifM) 
Previous experience as learner, hypothetical future experience 

"I thought that I could experience the same thing in my future teaching life" (Huseyin) _ 

Table 2: Themes of reflection 


Quantitative Analysis 

In order to answer the research question, the researcher transformed the qualitative 
data gleaned from the data reduction into quantitative data (Johnson & Onwuegbuzie, 2004). 
This was done by assigning a numerical code to each reflective and thematic category, which 
were subsequently entered into SPSS 13.0 for statistical analysis. In order to display the joint 
distribution of the two types of categories across the reflections, their crosstabulations (see, 
e.g. Muijs, 2004) were calculated. 


Results and Discussion 

The research question aimed to reveal how and on what the PSTs reflected in their 
writing at a group level. Table 3 presents the results of the crosstabulation of the modes and 
themes of reflection. Cramer’s V for this set of data was 0.19 (p<.001), indicating a small but 
highly statistically significant association between the variables. 


Modes and Themes of Reflection 

In answer to the question ‘how’, the top-down analysis using the reflective rubric 
described in the previous section yielded the following results. The totals for the reflective 
categories given in Table 3 show that the most frequently occurring reflective categories were 
evaluative (Ho & Richards, 1993), with R- accounting for 28.64% of the total reflections. 
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This was followed by R+ with 27.81%. Neutral descriptive (Jay & Johnson, 2002) reflection 
(R) accounted for 19.87% of the total. RR (13.15%) and RS (6.58%), which can be 
considered aspects of dialogic (Hatton & Smith, 1995), or comparative (Jay & Johnson, 2002) 
reflection, together constituted 19.73% of the total. Finally, RN accounted for 9.55% of the 
total reflections. 






Reflective 

categories 






R 

R+ 

R- 

RR 

RS 

RN 

Total 



N (%) 

N (%) 

N (%) 

N (%) 

N (%) 

N (%) 

N (%) 

Thematic 

Slf 

88 (13.77) 

99(15.45) 

111 (17.37) 

47 (7.36) 

37 (5.79) 

49 (7.67) 

431 (67.45) 

categories 

Oth 

13 (2.03) 

37 (5.79) 

27 (4.23) 

25 (3.91) 

4 (.63) 

7(1.1) 

113 (17.68) 


Tsk 

11 (1.72) 

33 (5.16) 

5 (.78) 

11 (1.72) 

0 

3 (.47) 

63 (9.86) 


Exp 

15 (2.3) 

9 (1.41) 

4 (6.26) 

1 (.16) 

1 (.16) 

2 (.31) 

32 (5.01) 


Total 

127 (19.87) 

178 (27.81) 

147 (28.64) 

84(13.15) 

42 (6.58) 

61 (9.55) 

639 (100) 


Note. R=neutral reflection, R+=positive reflection, R-=negative reflection, RR=reflection on reasons, 
RS=reflection on solutions, RN=reflection on new discoveries; slf=reflection on self, oth=reflection on others, 
tsk=reflection on task, exp=reflection on past or future experiences. 


Table 3: Crosstabulations of reflective and thematic codes 

In answer to the question ‘on what’, the bottom-up analysis revealed that the 
participants appeared to reflect on four major themes in their writing. The totals for the 
thematic categories given in Table 3 show that the PSTs reflected on themselves as teachers 
(67.45% of the total reflections); the actions of the students and their teaching partners 
(17.68%); the task they were involved in (9.86%); and both past and future experiences 
(5.01%). 

Some members of the current group of PSTs reflected on previous and possible future 
experiences (5.01%). Akbari (2007) emphasises the importance of being able to reflect on 
potential future problems, what Freese (2006) refers to as ‘anticipatory reflection’ (p. 103), 
arguing that the predominant focus on retrospective reflection in teacher development can lead 
to an emphasis on memory over imagination or creativity. Caner, for example, in the extract 
given below went beyond the immediate context of the microteaching task and reflected on 
experiences he had had teaching a student on a one-to-one basis, then extended this to a 
hypothetical situation after his graduation. In other words, the microteaching activity had 
constituted a ‘bumpy moment’ (Romano, 2006) for Caner, who then engaged in anticipatory 
reflection on his future career. 

‘Suppose that... they were 20 or 22 students who studied at elementary school.. .To 
tell the truth, it would have been worse and I would have felt less relaxed ... I have a student 
who is 15 year-old, when I teach him something I face with difficulties, sometimes I am 
confused about how to teach him ... but when we graduate, we will teach not just one but 25 or 
30 students’. 

Interestingly, unlike the Tsang (2003) study, none of the PSTs in the current study 
made any references to theories of language teaching in their reflections. Tsang (2003) 
remarks that theories of language teaching play different roles for teachers at different stages 
of development, adding that teachers with little or no experience tend to use them as a guide 
when planning and delivering lessons. The lack of mention of theories by the participants of 
the current study may be related to a number of reasons. First, I approached the TFS II course 
with an emphasis on experiential knowledge over received knowledge. Hence, the 
participants may not have viewed theoretical knowledge as part of the course. Alternatively, 
the fact that it was the first time that these PSTs had video-recorded and observed themselves 
teaching could have focused most of their attention on their own actions. Another reason 
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could be that Turkish PSTs find theory irrelevant to their practice (Cakiroglu & Cakiroglu, 
2003; Cubukcu, 2010). 


Mode-Theme Combinations 

The individual cells of Table 3 show the mode-theme combinations. The most 
frequently occurring were those of evaluative reflection and the self: ‘R- slf’ (17.37%) 
followed by ‘R+ slf’ (15.45%); and then neutral description, ‘R slf’ (13.77%). ‘RN slf’ 
then follows with 7.67%. This is in turn followed by reflection on reasons relating to the 
self: ‘RR slf’ with 7.36%. This was followed by ‘R- exp’ with 6.26%, then ‘RS slf’ and 
‘R+ oth’with 5.79% each. ‘R+ tsk’ accounted for 5.16% of the reflections ‘R- oth’ for 
4.23%, and ‘RR oth’ for 3.91%. The remaining group of combinations occurs at a 
frequency of less than 3.0%. 

Examples of negative evaluations of self include (original errors) Barak’s comment: 

‘At the end of the lesson, I wasn't able to finish the lesson very effective. I was unprepared for 
this part. I was confused and I tried to say something’; and positive evaluations of actions, for 
example ‘When I heard that I felt happy and I thought that I was doing something right’ 

(Cigek). Neutral descriptive reflections on the self include accounts of the PSTs actions, such 
as ‘I was walking around them and monitoring. I was checking whether they had understood. I 
spent almost equally time for all group members’ (Ay§egul); 

Numrich (1996) and Watts and Lawson (2009) also reported a preoccupation of novice 
teachers and PSTs to engage in a descriptive reflection with a focus on the self. However, such 
reflection should not be considered as entirely unproductive. It is necessary for these teachers, 
whose primary concerns are gaining competency in teaching (Fendler, 2003). The issue is 
whether or not they will later engage in reflection that aims at self-improvement and take into 
consideration the ideas of others (Ward & McCotter, 2004), which usually requires an amount 
of classroom experience to occur (Watts & Lawson, 2009). Given that it is expected for 
inexperienced PSTs to reflect largely in a routine manner, the occurrence of reflection on 
reasons, solutions to problems and new discoveries in the reflections of the current study 
(totalling 27.32% of all modes of reflection) is promising, since it shows that some members of 
this particular group engaged in reflection that has the potential to bring about change even at 
this early stage in professional development. This is a significant result for teacher educators, 
many of who, according to Yost et al (2000) strongly believe that PSTs are unable to reach 
higher levels of thought. 

The next most frequently occurring combination was on new discoveries about the self. 
The following extract from Sibel’s entry shows how a new discovery led to an analysis of the 
events in terms of reasons solutions, showing the dialogic nature of the reflection: ‘While I am 
watching the video recording I realized that; I used the words of "now" and "OK" very 
frequently. In fact I did it to show my agreement with them and my attention, to show that I am 
listening to you. But I should limit them.’ Many others also mentioned how watching the 
video-recording had helped them to pick up on aspects of their teaching that they would 
otherwise have missed. A number of these new discoveries were related to voice-quality, word 
choice, classroom management, and readjustments of self-image. For this group of PSTs, the 
video-recording experience had helped them to see themselves as teachers and had been 
beneficial, as in the Freese (2006) study. As Sibel commented, ‘we observed your lessons and 
criticize you and wrote reports about them. Then we presented our lessons and criticize ourselves. 
To sum up, it was a very useful lesson’. 

The current group of PSTs showed that they also reflected on others, including their 
teaching partners and the other students in the class. Positive reflection on others largely 
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included praises or expressions of gratitude for their peers’ cooperation as students in the 
microteaching class. Negative reflection, on the other hand, included comments on the 
negative attitudes of their peers and comments on their teaching partners. Others were able to 
comment on the effects of their actions on the students, such as Murtaza: ‘When I watched the 
video, I saw myself very relax, perhaps because of there was not so many people. But being 
relax doesn't mean you do a great teaching. I'm not saying I was totally bad, but I saw that I 
had stood like a robot, an emotionless robot. Speaking like a dead person, but in a really fast 
way. I can't help speaking very fast. I really speak fast and sometimes my friend looking at me 
like "What was that, we couldn't catch it." Perhaps I should try not to memorize everything.’ 

This comment is particularly interesting since it shows that the microteaching task had 
helped Murtaza to observe the effects of his actions as a teacher on his peers. He recognised 
that the rate of his speech made it difficult for his peers to follow him. Furthermore, this 
experience caused him to search for a reason behind his fast speech, which he gave as his 
memorising the classroom language he would use. This reflection in turn provided interesting 
insight for myself as a teacher educator into how non-native PSTs deal with situations they 
have to face (Davis, 2006; Freese, 2006). 

ElifK made a similar observation about herself as a result of watching her video: ‘It is 
said that I seem to people very serious, not friendly, upset and bored. In fact, I am not any that 
kind of person. However, after watching my video, I thought that those people were right. I 
seemed serious and nervous most of the time in my presentation. I should have been a more 
friendly and pleasant teacher.’ In this extract, the task helped ElifK to see herself through the 
eyes of others. These observations led her to contemplate possible solutions. 

Although Watts and Lawson (2009) state that early reflections of inexperienced 
teachers can be characterized by ‘a tendency to blame others for inadequacies’ (p. 162; on the 
whole, the current group of PSTs did not use their reflections as an opportunity to justify their 
actions by directing the blame onto others with only three of the 28 texts including evidence of 
negative reflection on others. 


Implications for Teacher Education 

There are a number of implications for teacher education that can be gleaned from this 
study. First, it appears that even through a single written reflection on one microteaching event 
a good deal of insight can be gained into the way PSTs see themselves as teachers and how 
they reflect on their own practice. The current study has shown that even at an early stage of 
professional development, some PSTs reflected in a way that the literature suggests would 
facilitate their professional development. It would be beneficial for teacher educators in 
contexts similar to that of the current study to be aware of the benefits of implementing RP into 
the campus-based methodology courses of their programmes. They also need to appreciate that 
given the opportunity PSTs have the potential to reflect productively on their practice. They 
can include written reflections on teaching experiences as part of the campus-based 
methodology courses to provide the PSTs with practice for the Practicum courses, during 
which they are expected to make weekly reflections. In this way, they can encourage their 
PSTs to adopt an approach which will help them to develop as professionals throughout their 
careers. An emphasis on the Practicum given during the methodology courses may help PSTs 
to make connections between theoretical and practical work. In the context of ELT teacher 
education in Turkey, RP could be introduced even as early as the first year basic language 
skills courses by requiring the PSTs to keep journals of their language learning experiences to 
serve as a basis for the pedagogical courses later in their studies. 
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Some of the PSTs in the current study showed evidence on drawing on their past 
experiences to account for problematic situations and then project themselves to possible 
future experiences. Such ability has been shown to be important in professional development 
in the literature discussed in this paper and is one that should be optimised by teacher 
educators. This can be encouraged in campus-based courses by asking PSTs to reflect back on 
their experiences as languages learners and predict the potential problems of applying the 
knowledge base of the field to their own contexts with an aim on finding solutions to these 
problems. Finally, the rubric used in this study can be used by PSTs in meta-analyses of their 
own writing (see Watts & Lawson, 2009) to help them investigate their own reflective 
processes. 


Conclusion 

This article has presented the findings of a mixed-method study which set out to 
determine the reflective characteristics of the reflections written by a group of ELT PSTs 
following a video-recorded microteaching experience using a rubric developed by the 
researcher. Initial qualitative analyses revealed the different reflective modes and themes of 
reflection in the writing. Subsequent quantitative analyses showed how the reflective and 
thematic codes co-occurred with each other. Characteristic of inexperienced PSTs, the current 
group reflected in a largely descriptive way on themselves as teachers; however, there was 
evidence of them being able to reflect in ways the literature suggests are more conducive to 
professional growth, which was a promising sign considering the early stage of their 
professional development. The results present significant findings for teacher educators of the 
reflective processes of PSTs at a critical time of their professional development as they stand at 
the interface of theory and practice. 

There are a number of limitations to the current study. First, its aim was to reveal the 
reflections of PSTs at a particular stage of their development, and is therefore cross-sectional 
in nature. Thus, it does not claim to trace any changes in behaviour over a period of time. 
Longitudinal research could be conducted to give such detail. Second, the results of this study 
have provided a profile for the group of 28 PSTs as a whole. However, such quantitative 
results do not tell the entire story. The reflective profiles of each PST could be investigated 
using person-based data analysis techniques such as cluster analysis. These profiles could be 
used to investigate the emerging relations between reflection and other variables, such as 
academic performance and personality. Finally, it was not possible in the current study to 
conduct interviews with all of the participants to cross-validate the data. Further studies could 
use more systematic interviews with the participants to gain more insider perspective on their 
reflections and how they view their practice. 
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